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AMERICA’S ECONOMIC STRENGTH 
By C. J. HITCH 
Of the two Books together 


“. . The discriminating reader will find that these two handbooks, written with 
lucidity, will give him a background of knowledge which will help him in his judgment of 
world affairs and the remedies which will be proposed in the years to come. . .” 

Belfast Telegraph 

“To compress a survey of the United States into two little books of 120 pages 
each, which can be read with enjoyment, is something of a literary feat, and Messrs 
Brogan and Hitch are both to be congratulated on their work. . .” Glasgow Herald 
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Of Brogan 
““. . One of the most brilliant and penetrating pieces of compression that I have 
ever encountered. . .”” Edward Shanks in the Sunday Times 


“ . One cannot speak too highly of Mr Brogan’s brilliant and witty survey of 
contemporary American life...” Manchester Guardian 


Of Hitch 


“ .. An admiftably balanced and compact survey of the subject. . .” Statist 
“ |. His pages provide a rounded exposition of the American economy unobtainable, 


so far as I know, in similar compass elsewhere. . .” Time and Tide 
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Memorabilia. 


()UR correspondent Ignoto sends us a 
comment on two war words: ‘‘ Home- 
Guard’ and ‘‘ Alert.”’ 

These now familiar words [he says| 
are both substitutions for earlier ones. The 
“Home-Guard’’ were ‘‘ Local Defence 
Volunteers’? and I have preserved a note 
from the Press of Aug. 7, 1940, reporting 
that the change of name cost £3,500. I 
do not know exactly when the ‘‘ warning ”’ 
of an air raid we used to hear of was changed 
to an “‘ Alert,’’ the idea being that people 
should be vigilant but not stop work so much 
as they did. The phrase “‘ on the alert ’’ is of 
military origin, from the Italian through the 
French, ‘‘on the watch, on guard.” But 
“alert”? as a noun in English is quite 
modern. The ‘O.E.D.’ begins with Welling- 
ton’s ‘ Despatches,’ 1803, and goes on to 
Scott’s ‘ Woodstock,’ 1826, chap. vii. In 
chap. xvi. of the same novel the Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners who have taken to 
living in the royal Lodge are so frightened by 
night attacks and disturbances that they have 
set sentinels to guard the. place. Here Scott 
writes, “‘But amid this general alerte no 
violence appeared to be meant...” Pre- 
sumably he uses the French form of the word, 
because this is not an ordinary military 
occasion, though at the end of the previous 
sentence we learn that ‘‘ an alert enemy might 
have done complete execution on the whole 
garrison.’? 





R. Charles Williams has a paper on Blake 
and Wordsworth in the April Dublin 
Review. Each of them was theoretically 
much concerned with the mystery of sin and 
with the ensuing mystery of redemption, 
though, as Mr. Williams says, Wordsworth 
has never really told us his ideas in full. Yet 
he goes on to show that he went a good way to- 








wards it; in the climax at the end of the 
‘Prelude,’ by bringing together the two themes 
of power and solitude in the removed and in- 
terior state of the soul, he finds the dissolution 
of false bonds and the resolution of perplexi- 
ties. ‘‘ Feeling intellect’’ is the word he 
uses as the central expression for this — for 
the mind of man in the aspect he called 
Nature. To “ Power’ and “ glory” he 
gives an intensity of vital meaning which we 
may be helped by other poets to understand 
and notably so by Blake as he sets forth in 
‘Jerusalem ’ his ideas—not necessarily identi- 
fiable with the orthodox Christian theory— 
concerning forgiveness, a forgiveness that is 
unconditioned and continuous. Mr. Wil- 
liams concludes the whole paper by pointing 
out that in both the ‘ Prelude’ and ‘ Jeru- 
salem ’ is presented a great Form, in one sense 
or another answering to England. The Form 
sins, or is deceived, loses the vision which is 
its true life, ‘‘ becomes lost in a cold world of 
moral chatter and careful grudge.” Yet it 
is in the end to be restored. And other 
nations are to live again through the deliver- 
ance of England. ‘‘O lovely Emanation of 
Albion,”’ says Blake, ‘‘ Awake and overspread 
all Nations as in ancient time.”’ 


(HE peril of Athens—which, if it becomes 

fact, involves the peril of Rome—must be 
in the minds of many people who are left, 
whether ig Europe or elsewhere to carry on 
the old well-loved traditions of learning and 
the arts. There may be a gleam of satisfac- 
tion now in a reflection which once caused us 
misgiving: that the Parthenon marbles are 
in England, that the wish to restore them to 
their original place was not carried into effect. 
So we may hope that we are preserving them 
for. posterity, as they might not have been 
preserved if they had had to face the German 
bombs. 


‘a the midst of this immense struggle it is 

curious to see ingenuity in decoration of 
dress still actively displaying itself. True, it 
is in the interests of trade, and calls itself a 
“‘ crusade.”” We take the following from the 
Daily Sketch of April 22: 


Viglet-coloured wool suit by Molyneux, worn 
with orchid-coloured blouse, gloves and button- 
hole. The hat is violet with lines of ‘the orchid 
shade. All the buttons are little watches, and 
the belt is a watch-chain with a watch as a 
clasp. Other novelty fastenings and accessories 
are seen on the blue fibro dress (right) by Victor 
Stiebel. It has shell buttons, and the em- 
broidery on the belt and throat is of shell and 
straw. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE CUMBERLAND ANCESTRY OF 
. JOHN DRYDEN. 


OHN DRYDEN, the poet, was the son of 
Erasmus Dryden, of Titchmarsh, North- 
amptonshire, grandson of Sir Erasmus Dry- 
den, 1st Baronet, and great-grandson of John 
Dryden, of Canons Ashby, Northamptonshire, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John 
Cope, of the same place. 

According to a Visitation pedigree of 1619, 
this John Dryden was the son of David 
Dryden, of Staffe Hill, Co. Cumberland, by 
his wife. Isabel, daughter of William Nichol- 
son, of Staffe Hill, and grandson of William 
Dryden, of Walton in the same county. The 
Visitation of 1619 took place in the lifetime 
of Sir Erasmus Dryden, and presumably he 
was responsible for the information as to his 
grandparents and as to his great-grandfather. 
He was unable to give the name of his great- 
grandmother, It has been suggested that John 
Dryden who married Elizabeth Cope—in 
about 1550—had inherited Canons Ashby from 
his father, but had this been the case, it is 
unlikely that Sir Erasmus would have omitted 
mention of a grandfather who had owned the 
property, whilst supplying information re- 
garding two earlier generations in another 
county, Add to this that no reference to any 
Dryden has been discovered in Northampton- 
shire records prior to the year 1548. Mr. 
J. A. Gotch considers that the house, which 
is thought to have been built by John Dryden, 
dates from about 1536, when the monastery 
was dissolved, and remarks upon the tower, 
an unusual feature in the county, but very 
characteristic of Cumberland. John Dryden 
died in 1584, so it is unlikely that he was born 
before 1510, and more likely that he was not 
born before 1520. This leaves us with the prob- 


lem of a young man from Cumberland 
arriving in Northamptonshire and imme- 
diately acquiring considerable property, 


building a house of some size, and marrying 
the daughter of a knight who lived only a 
stone’s throw away in the same village. 
Anthony Wood alleges that John Dryden 
was ‘‘by profession a schoolmaster ’’, and 
says that he was ‘‘learned and well 
acquajnted with Erasmus of Rotterdam ’’. 
As he died a wealthy man, and did not acquire 








that wealth by marriage, the story seems 
improbable. 

In his will he declares that he has already 
prepared a stone to be laid on his grave with 
““my arms and my wyves graven in brasse,” 
As. to- his acquaintance with Erasmus, it 
would appear that he could have been only a 
youth in 1536, when Erasmus died. Dryden's 
father-in-law, Sir John Cope, may have been 
intimate with Erasmus, as he named one of 
his sons Erasmus, and Wood may have con- 
fused John Dryden with his nephew David 
Dryden, who was a schoolmaster at Finedon 
and Daventry (matriculated at Magdalen 
Hall, 1581, aged 21, B.A. 1584, M.A. 1587, 
died 1596). 

With regard to ‘‘ Staffe Hill’? in Cumber- 
land, this no doubt refers to Staffield, a town- 
ship in the ecclesiastical parish of Kirk- 
oswald. The parish registers date from 1577, 
but they contain no references to the name of 
Dryden, though the name of Nicholson is of 
frequent occurrence. In the ‘ Naworth Castle 
Household Accounts’, under date 1619, there 
is the entry of a first payment of a fine by 
David Dryden to Lord William Howard. If 
** Naworth ” is identical with Naward, it was 
situated in the parish of Brampton, within 
a short distance of Staffield, and the name 
David is of some significance. Later, in 1640, 
a James. Dryden receives a reward for bring- 
ing to Naworth intelligence of ‘‘ the Scotts 
armie’’. The parish registers of Walton, the 
alleged home of William Dryden of the Visita- 
tion pedigree, do not exist prior to 1684, but 
a family of Dryden was resident there from 
1705 to 1773, many of whom are described as 
*‘of Courtholme.’’ John and Nicholas Dry- 
den, of Lanercost, occur in 1580-1. Here, 
again, the registers only date back to 1666, 
and their only value is to prove that Drydens 
were parishioners there from 1671 onwards. 
Mention may also be made of George Dryden, 
of Holme Cultram or Abbey Holme, formerly 
a Cistercian abbey in Cumberland. In 1578 
John Dryden was gardianus, or chureh- 
warden, of Lanchester, in Durham, and the 
registers of Lanchester contain entries of the 
burials of Cuthbert Dryden, 1566, John 
Dryden, 1588, and another John Dryden in 
1597. The name continues there throughout 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Elizabeth, Lady Dryden, who described her- 
self as ‘‘ great great niece of John Dryden the 
famous poet ’’, in a letter dated 1798, writes 
‘“‘the Dryden family is supposed (by them- 
selves) to come originally from Scotland; it 
settled here [Canons Ashby] before the dis 
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slution of the monasteries by Henry VIII ”’. 

len is certainly a place-name in Scotland. 
In 1442, ‘‘ Master Henry Dryden ”’ occurs in 
connection with Coldingham priory, in Ber- 
wickshire, as ‘‘ one of the counsele of Jamys 
throw the grace of God Bishop of St. 
Androis’. In 1488-9 John, William and 


‘Archibald Dryden, dwellers within the shire 


of Roxburgh were pardoned for rebelling 
against James IV. 

“But for the fact that 6o much of the land 
was monastic property up to the date of the 
Reformation, it might be of interest to note 
how many of these Drydens are connected 
with, or residing in close proximity to, re- 
ligious houses—i.e., Coldingham priory, Lan- 
chester abbey, Holme Cultram abbey, Laner- 
cost abbey—and that the first Dryden to come 
south builds his home under the shadow of 
the monastic church of Canons Ashby. 

Since the above notes were written a Dry- 
den pedigree has been published in ‘N. and 
Q.’ (22 March 1941) in connection with ‘ Some 
Spenser Problems ’, The following corrections 
are desirable : 

1. John Dryden died 3 Sept. 1584. 

2. No evidence that Thomas, brother to 
John Dryden, came to Northamptonshire. He 
certainly did not marry Katherine Throck- 
morton, who was wife to George Dryden, son 
of John Dryden, of Canons Ashby. She did 
not marry secondly Thomas Harley, of 
Adston, but first Thomas Harby, of Adston. 
George and Katherine had no issue. David, 
shown as their son, may have been a son of 
Thomas, brother to John Dryden, or of some 
other brother. John Dryden names him as 
nephew. Nicholas Dryden was of Moreton 
Pinkney and Greens Norton, not of Norton 
Pinkney. 

P. D. Munpy. 


NOTES ON ‘“‘ KING”’ VII. 


605. To the parallels given add Scarron’s 
remark to Fontenelle: ‘‘le magnifique et le 
ridicule sont si voisins qu’ ils se touchent ”’ ; 
and Dennis’s ‘‘ sublimeness and the ridiculous 
are very nearly related.” 

6054. Due atque imperator vitae mortalium 
animus est. Sall., Jug., i. 3. The leader and 
general of man’s life is the soul. 

609. On of oeavrov see Erasmus, 
‘Adages,’ 1, 6, 95, and ‘ N. and Q.’ elxxiii. 
379, 445; clxxiv. 16, 233. Add Seneca, 
Thyestes 401, Illi mors gravis incubat Qui 
notus nimis omnibus Tgnotus moritur sibi: 
Death lies heavy on his head who dies too well 





6é 








known to all others, unknown to himself ; and 
Oscar Wilde, ‘‘I am the only person in the 
world I should like to know thoroughly, but I 
don’t see any chance of it just at present.” 
Dickens calls it a ‘‘ scriptural admonition,” 
‘Nickleby,’ chap. 44, ; 

611. Ecce par Deo dignum, vir fortis cum 
fortuna mala conpositus.—Omit ‘‘sc. s 
taculum ”’ ; par = pair of fighters. This with 
the context is the motto of Addison’s ‘ Cato.’ 
Pope’s prologue has the lines ‘‘ But what with 
pleasure Heav’n itself surveys, A brave man 
struggling in the storms of fate.”” Cf. Milton 
‘Par. Reg.’ ii. 60, ‘‘ when God Looking on 
earth with approbation marks The just man.” 
Fletcher, ‘Two Noble Kinsmen,’ i. 4, Theseus 
says of Palamon and Arcite “they were a 
mark worth a god’s view.’’ Goldsmith, ‘ Vicar 
of W.,’ ch. xxx., ‘‘ The greatest object in the 
universe, says a certain philosopher, is a good 
man struggling with adversity; yet there is 
still a greater, which is the good man that 
comes to relieve it.”’ 

618. Cogito ergo sum.—As old as Adam, see 
Dryden, ‘ The State of Innocence,’ 2, 1, 1, 
“What am I? or from whence? For that I 
am I know, because I think.’’ Sheridan, 
separated from his wife after the ceremony, 
wrote; ‘‘ My love is almost the only feeling 
I have alive. Amo, ergo sum, is the confirma- 
tion of my existence.”’ 

629. Cf. Menander, Auletris dvdpds yapa- 
KTip & Adyou ywpilerat, and contrast 
King 1268. Cf. also ‘‘ Index est animi sermo 


morumque fidelis Haud dubie testis.’’ Palin- 
genius, ‘ Zodiams Vitae,’ I, 194. 
639. «ls oiwvds dpurtos . . .—Quoted by 


Pliny, Ep. 1, 18, 4, as his inspiration in 
carrying through a politically dangerous 
advocacy. 

640. For the last word ‘‘ work ’’ read worth. 

643. This famous sentiment appears on 
gravestones; one in Algeria reads ‘‘ ha, evasi, 
effugi. Spes et Fortuna valete! nil mihi 
vobiscum est, ludificate alios’’; another in 
Umbria ‘‘ actumst, excessi, spes et Fortuna 
valete, nil iam plus in me vobis per saecla 
licebit, quod fuerat vestrum, amisi, quod erat 
meum hic est (CIL, viii. 27904, ix. 4756). 
H. Macnaghten renders the Greek ‘‘ God bless 
you, Hope and Fortune: safe in port I have 
escaped you; make my heirs your sport ”’; 
and F. L. Lucas ‘‘ Farewell now, Hope and 
Fortune. You get no more of me. I am come 
into harbour. Go, cheat posterity! ”’ both of 
which are closer than King’s version. (Cf. 
also Anth. Pal, 9, 89, 172. Lowell in a letter 
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gave the second line ‘‘ Sat me lusistis, ludite 
iam [sic] alios.’’ 

645. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 4, 4, 99, has an 
unusually gaseous note. 

6464. Emori nolo, sed me mortuum esse 
nihil curo.—Cic. Tusc., 1, 8, 15, quoted by 
Browne, ‘ Rel. Med.,’ § 44, with Aestimo for 
curo, and rendered ‘‘ I would not die, but care 
not to be dead.’’ This was a favourite quota- 
tion of Porson’s. 

649. Most of the bells’ Latin song is quoted 
by Longfellow at the beginning of ‘The 
Golden Legend.’ 

650a. éveor. Kav puppyKe Kav wéppw xXoAy. 
Even ants and gnats have their bile. Eras- 
mus, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 5, 31. This is given by the 
scholiast on Ar. Av. 82. Cf. Anth. Pal., 10, 
49. Lyly, ‘ Euphues,’ 316 (Arber), ‘the 
Flye [hath] his splene, ye Ant his gall.”’ 
Burton ‘ Anat. Mel.’ 2, 3, 7, ‘‘ habet et musca 
splenem, et formicae sua bilis adest: the least 
fly hath a spleen, and a little bee a sting.”’ 
‘ The Muses Looking-glass,’ 3, 3, “‘ There is in 
ants a choler; every fly Carries a spleen.’’ 
‘ The Returne from Parnassus,’’ 407, ‘‘ Flyes 
have their spleene, each sylly ant his teenes,”’ 
and the Latin at 1783. 

6508. Enfin il passa critique, comme tous 
les impuissants qui mentent a leurs débuts. 
Balzac of a sculptor in ‘La Cousine Bette,’ 
last chapter. At last he passed for a critic, 
like all the feeble creatures who disappoint in 
their first appearance. Cf. Disraeli, 
‘Lothair,’ chap. 35, ‘‘ You know who the 
critics are? The men who have failed in 
literature and art,’’ and Byron, ‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 63, 

A man must serve his time to every trade 

Save Censure—Critics all are ready made. 


652. En! hic declarat . . . This shows... | 
| 16, quotes the first three words, with &c. 


—No, but’ “‘ this pig shows.’’ 

654a. Entia non sunt multiplicanda praeter 
necessitatem.—Abstract entities should not be 
multiplied unnecessarily. ‘‘ For the purposes 
of explanation things not known to exist 
should not, unless it is absolutely necessary, 
be postulated as existing; usually called the 
Law of Parcimony,” ‘N.E.D.’ This is the 
famous ‘‘razor’’ with which William of 
Occam slashed the subleties of the Thomists. 


Was this term a play on his name? The 
Latin Occo = cut, in mediaeval Latin. 
655. Translate rather with Jebb, ‘‘ Yea, 


life is sweetest before the feelings are awake.”’ 

656. In rendering the Vulgate of Kcclus., 
7, 40. the R.V. “thy last end’? should be 
used for novissima tua. 


661. Eppur si muove! And yet it [the sun] 








moves!—It was the annual motion ‘of the 
earth that Galileo was ordered to abjure, and 
so Larousse applies the famous saying, 

664. épya veww...—The version quoted 
from Macarius is given by Strabo, Geogr, 15, 
Why King calls it older and apparently 
original is obscure; it reads like a parody, 
Johnson calls it a ‘‘ very noble line,” Boswell 
‘ Heb.,’ Aug. 19. George Eliot paraphrases 
it, ‘ Romola,’ chap. 12. 

665. Eripuit coelo fulmen, mox  sceptra 
tyrannis.—King’s note might be improved by 
noting that the subject of eripuit in Manilivs 
is ratio, and in Polignac Epicurus. A terra 
cotta portrait medallion of K'ranklin by J. B. 
Nini bears: ‘‘ Eripuit caelo fulmen sceptrum- 
que tyrannis, MDccLxxIx.’’ It has been 
suggested that this version had been amended 
by Baron Trenck, who afterwards claimed it, 
for Hudson’s bust of 1785. 

667. Errare humanum est.—Why is this 
taken from Polignac’s poem of 1745? 
Humanum est errare occurs in Burton, ‘Anat. 
Mel.,’ 2, 3, 7; Jonson, ‘ Every Man Out,’ 2, 
1, and no doubt many earlier places. The 
mediaeval form quoted appears thus in 
Hroswitha’s ‘ Abraham’; Humanum est 
peccare, diabolicum in peccatis durare; and 
in Heywood’s ‘ Hierarchie,’ bk. 6, fin, 
Humanum est errare diabolicum perseverar. 
Arber, ‘ Garner,’ 8, 209, has belluinum.. Cj. 
Menander, Phanion—dvOpwros &v Fyoprov 
ov Gavactéov, being human I err, no 
wonder ! 

675. Sallust refers to the younger Cato, 
not ‘‘ Cato Major.” 

678. King’s version would require quid ‘or 
quod; read ‘‘ at which you point.”’ 

680. Cf. Fasti 6, 5, Est deus in nobis, 
agitante calescimus illo. Don Quixote ii, ch. 


689. Esto perpetua! Mayest thou (or may 
she) endure for ever! As the motto of Eton 
College this dates from 1635, eleven years 
after Wotton became Provost. Lamb used the 
words of 'the India House, given under a fancy 
name, in his essay ‘The Superannuated 
Man.’ 

689s. Est orare ducum species violenta 
iubendi, Et quasi nudato supplicat ense 
potens.—The requests of generals are 4 
forcible sort of command, and the prayers of 
the powerful are made as with sword drawn. 
Quoted by Peter of Blois.as if from John of 
Salisbury, but not found in his works. 

694. This ‘‘tetrastich’’ is quoted by 
Browne, ‘ Pseud.’ 5, chap. 22, with “facta” 
for furta. He also quotes Nazianzene (in 
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Latin), as implying that the rose may be a 
symbol of silence. 

"609. H60s dvOpwrov daipwv. Character 
js fate. Heraclitus ap., Plutarch, Erasmus, 
‘ Adages,’ 2, 4, 3. In a note on ‘ Ovid’s 
Banquet’ st. 84 Chapman has ‘ Natura est 
uniuscujusque Fatum, ut Theophr.”’ Cf. 
No, 750, George Eliot, ‘ Mill on Floss’ 372, 
“Character is destiny — a questionable 
aphorism of Novalis.’’ 

701. Cf. Seneca, Agam., 421, Omnisque 
nimium longa properanti mora est. 

. Fame... (That last infirmity of 
noble mind).—Ruskin, ‘ Ses. and Lil.,’ adds 
“also the first infirmity of weak ones.’’ Of 
many references to Tacitus take Jonson, 
‘Cat.,’ 3, 2, ‘‘ Ambition . . . the last affec- 
tion A high mind can put off.’’ 

703s. Et in Arcadia ego (sc. viai).—I too 
have lived in Arcadia, i.e. led a happy shep- 
herd’s life, in a region famous for artists. 
First used by Schidone as inscription to a 
picture; later by Poussin. 

7038. Et jadis fusmes si mignottes; Ainsi 
on prend a mainz et maintes. Once we were 
so charming; so it happens to many a man 
and woman. Villon, ‘ La Belle Heaulmiére.’ 

716... . Virgilium vidi tantum.—Said by 
Gibbon of Voltaire, and by Lamb of Words- 
worth one whom he knew well otherwise. 

719. Ed pev mparrev, Kaxas 8 dxoveww, 
Baovuxov. It is a roiale and kingly act 
patiently to suffer blame for well-doing 
(Holland). Marcus Aurelius 7. 36 gives as 
Antisthenes’; Plut. Mor. as Alexander’s. 

720... . Fools learn by the event. — Cf. 
Hesiod’s raOdv wv 8€ re vymas éyvw. See Eras- 
mus, ‘ Adages,’ 1, 1, 31. Contrast 739. 

721s. Excelsior.—This motto of New York 
State was intended to mean ‘‘ Upwards! To 
the heights!’’ It really means a taller per- 
son. Tupper told Longfellow that ‘‘ Excel- 
sius!’’ would be better grammar. In ‘ Gryll 
Grange’ chap. 23 Dr, Opimian objects. 

721s. Exceptio firmat regulam in non 
exceptis.—An exception establishes the rule 
im matters not excepted. E.g. Christmas 
coming on a Friday is not a fast day. Fuller, 

Ch, Hist.,’ 3, 6, 31, refers to this ‘‘ known 
and common maxim.’’ Cic. pro Balbo 14, 32, 
quod si exceptio facit ne liceat, ubi non sit 
exceptum ibi necesse est licere: But if an 
oe makes an action unlawful, it must 
be lawful when no exception is made. 
Vulgarly: ‘The exception proves the rule.” 

724. Eaegi . . . Melpomene, comam. — If 


the rendering must be in verse, Conington’s 
version should now be used. 





7374. Expedit esse devs. et ut expedit esse 
putemus. Ov. A. A. 1, 637. it pays to believe 
that gods exist, so let us think so. Cf. Varro 
quoted by Augustine, ‘Civ. Dei,’ 4. 27, 
‘‘ expedit homines falli in religione ’’—pious 
frauds, 

G. G. L. 
Vm 


JOHN CHAPMAN. 


NDER the title ‘George Eliot and John 
Chapman,’ Mr. Gordon 8. Haight, a lec- 
turer in English at Yale, has printed the 
diary of John Chapman for 1851, when 
Marian Evans was helping to edit the West- 
minster Review, and his diary for 1860 when 
she had passed out of his life. Mr, Haight 
annotates the diaries to very good purpose 
and prefixes to them the fullest account of 
John Chapman’s strange career which has 
been written as yet. 

The two diaries were found in a Notting- 
ham market some twenty-six years ago, and 
along with a third diary for a later period 
were described in the Nottingham Guardian 
in three articles to which Mr. Haight makes 
reference (see also 11 S. xii, 67 — July 14, 
1915). In writing those articles, I was 
allowed by the owners of the diaries to make 
many extracts from them, and I met several 
relatives of John Chapman; his second 
wife, then under the care of Mrs. Cobden 
Sanderson; and Nottingham friends of the 
first Mrs, Chapman. Some of the informa- 
tion which follows came to me from them. 

John Chapman was born, not at Rudding- 
ton, but in Warser Gate, Nottingham, where 
his father, William Chapman, kept a drug- 
gist’s and grocer’s shop. His name appears 
in local directories at this address until 1829, 
about which time he removed to Ruddington, 
a village 6 miles from the county town, where 
John Chapman’s youth was spent. The 
account which Mr. Haight takes from Robert 
White of Chapman’s flight from Worksop, 
where he was apprenticed to a watchmaker, 
and his subsequent emigration to Australia is 
true to the facts. The date of his return to 
England ‘has not been established, but he did 
not remain long in Australia. At the time of 
his marriage to Susanna Brewitt, he was 
employed as a surgeon’s assistant in Derby. 
He met Mies Brewitt at the house of her 
friends, the Eames, at Ruddington, and mar 
ried her after a short courtship, against the 
wishes of her family. This, no doubt, 
accounts for the marriage being by licence. 

There were four children of the marriage: 
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Clara Beatrice, Ernest Theophron, who died 
at the age of twenty-six, Walter John, and 
Arthur Bellamy, who died in infancy. Mr. 
Haight has failed to identify the Walter of 
the entry of 23 April, 1851, as Chapman’s 
son. He had been deaf and dumb from birth, 
and was brought up from infancy by one of 
Mrs. Chapman’s brothers. Mr. Walter 
Chapman was living at the time of the dis- 
covery of the diaries. Alert and well in- 
formed, despite his great handicap, he took 
the greatest interest in the description, which 
I was able to pass to him of the contents of 
the diaries. 

Susanna Brewitt’s father was dead at the 
time of her marriage, but there is an entry 
of Bellamy Brewitt ‘‘ gent.’’ her uncle, in the 
local directory for Basford. She was described 
to me by her old friend, Miss Eames, of Rud- 
dington, as a well educated and bright and 
charming woman. The only failing which 
Miss Eames would allow to her was that she 
was not a good housekeeper, on which John 
Chapman’s Jamentations in his diaries were 
well founded. She died in 1892 at the great 
age of 84. Mrs. Chapman belonged to an old 
Church family, and her brother, who educated 
his nephew Walter, was a West Country 
clergyman, but she turned to Unitarianism in 
mid-life. In her later years she was, I be- 
lieve, a member of Westbourne Park Church 
at the time of the ministry of Dr. Clifford, 
who was her friend and confidant. She was 
buried in Abney Park Cemetery in the same 
grave as her youngest child. 

The other member of the firm of Chapman 
Brothers was Thomas Chapman, the eldest 
brother, whose name frequently appears in 
the diaries. It was Thomas who provided the 
funds which took John Chapman out to 
Australia. 

Mr. Haight does not mention William Hale 
White, who for a time was one of Chapman’s 
assistants in his publishing business. Though 
White disclaimed any suggestions that ‘ The 
Autobiography of Mark Rutherford’ repro- 
duced his own experiences, there is no doubt 
that some of the characteristics of Chapman 
appear in the portrait of Wollaston. 

. P. O’Connor gave his reminiscences of 
Chapman in an article in M.A.P,, some forty 
years ago. He drew a portrait of Chapman, 
somewhat perhaps in high lights, which ex- 
plains much that had happened previously : 


A curious, imtensely interesting, slightly 
mysterious, wondrously attractive creature Dr. 
Chapman was... a strikingly handsome man. 
I did not know him till he was an old man, 








but even then he was beautiful. He was up. 
wards of six feet high, had massive and at the 
same time beautifully chiselled features, large, 
brown soft, inscrutable eyes, a beautiful mouth, 
a beard, long white, patriarchal, a carriage 
erect, dignified, impressive, and above all that 
indescribable quality called magnetism, 
Whether it was that he spoke but little, or 
that he carried himself so proudly, or that he 
suggested a certain impenetrable reserve, in 
spite of extraordinary courtliness of manner, 
whatever the reason there was always some. 
thing about him that impressed you. 

One additional piece of information came to 
me direct from Mr. O’Connor: that Mi. 
Crawford, Truth’s celebrated correspondent, 
who knew Chapman well in his Paris days, 
always insisted that he was the victim of the 
admiration which his beauty created. As 
she was among neither the pursued nor the 
pursuers, Mrs. Crawford’s judgment is impor- 
tant, and it agrees with opinions which came 
to me from other sources. ' 

Chapman records a visit in 1851 from Mr. 
Eames, of Ruddington, who brought back the 
card of Mrs, Chapman’s terms, which is 
reproduced below. It had been preserved by 
his daughter, and was in pristine condition 
when shown to me a few months ago. Mb. 
Eames was related to John Chapman through 
his wife, whose sister had married Thomas 
Chapman of Glasgow. 

Sypney Race. 

Nottingham. 

Mrs. Caapman’s TERMS. 
Board and Residence at 142, Strand. 
10 doors west. of Somerset House. 
per wk. 
Visitors occupying First class Bed rooms 2 10 6 

: a Second ,,  » ». 
For a Second Person in any of the Rooms 1 10 0 
Fires in Bed Rooms ... ... ... 1. cee eee eee eee 3 6 
Boot Cleaning and Attendance ... ... .. 36 
Exclusive of vines, Spirits and Malt Liquors. 





Friends introduced to dinner 3/-. 


Breakfast hour } past 8 o'clock. | 

Luncheon 1 pot Dinner at 6 o'clock. 

Tea 4 past 8 o’clock. ; 

Visitors to rome are respectfully informed 

that the House occupied by Mr. John Chap- 
man, Publisher, being a_ very large = 
superior one, and having been recently bere 
for a First Class Hotel, has been farsi 
and the requisite arrangements effected wi 
a view of affording to Ladies and Gentle 
either for a few days or a longer period, boa 
advantages of an Hotel, combined with ~ 
quiet and comfort of a Private Residence. Se 
number of Visitors is limited to ten or -“_ 
persons, and the Sleeping Rooms are all quite 
free from noise. igi 
"Was outed position of the House (midway 
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between the City and West End, near the 
Theatres and Houses of Parliament, and within 
reach of the Thames Steamers and of Omni- 
buses to all parts of the Metropolis) affords 
peculiar facilities to Strangers and to all who 
wish to-economise their time. For terms and 
address see the other side, Reference is per- 
mitted to be made in America to Messrs. Little 
and Brown, Booksellers, Boston, and will be 
given in England if required. 

To American Gentlemen desirous of adding 
to their Libraries while in London, Mr. Chap- 
man is prepared to render every aid they may 
require, being from his long experience as an 
extensive purchaser of all kinds of Old and 
New Books for Exportation, enabled to do so 
on the most advantageous terms. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


XVII- anp XVIII-Cenrury WILLS anpD 
OTHER DocuMENTs. 


(See ante pp. 111, 167.) 


1734. Firmync, Roger. 77—374—54059. 

Bryce, John, v. Fremyne, Roger. Regd. 
28 Aug. 1734.—Indenture of a Bargain and 
Sale dated 10 August 1734 between John 
Bryce of Grenoge, Co. Meath, gent., and 
James Mullen of City Dublin, gent., of one 
part; and Roger Fiemyne of City Dublin} 
Esq., of other part Reciting 

Elizabeth Carpenter, widow, and Surviving 
Executrix of Will of John Carpenter late of 
Killowean, Co. Carlow, Esq, decd, by her 
Deed 23 Dec. 1731, between said Elizabeth 
Carpenter of one part, and said James 
Mullens of other part, did assign to said 
James Mullen, the demesne, lands of Belfast, 
The Course and that part of Malone Street 
situate in Manor of Belfast, Co, Antrim To 
Hold for the term that said Elizabeth Carpen- 
ter had by virtue of a Lease from Rt Hon. 
Arthur Earl of Donegall, or by virtue of a 
Minit from Rt Hon. James Earl Barrymore 
as trustee for said Earl of Donegall. Further 
reciting said James Mullen by his Deed 29 
July 1732 between him said James Mullen of 
one part, and said John Bryce of other part, 
did assign to said John Bryce said premises 
according to said Lease. 
Reciting 
_ Said demise as made to John Bryce was 
in trust for said James Mullen and 


. said John Bryce at request of said James 


Mullen of said trust and consent therein men- 
tioned and James Mullen in consideration of 
£860. assigned to said Roger Flemyng and 
his heirs said premises together with said 
Lease To Hold to Roger Flemyng under said 
Lease for their several uses therein expressed 








and under the several trusts therein limited 
and declared. 

Witnesses :—Elizabeth Mullen of City of 
Dublin, spinster, and William Smyth of City 
of Dublin, gent. 

Memorial witnessed by Elizabeth Mullen 
and William Smyth. 

William Smyth sworn at Dublin 28 Aug. 
1734. 

1734. FiemyneG, Roger. 77—337—54073. 

FiemyneG, Roger, v. Henry, Hugh. Regd. 
30 Aug. 1734.—Memorial of a Lease dated 30 
August 1734 whereby Roger Ftemyne of City 
Dublin, gent, for the consideration mentioned 
let to Hugh Henry of Dublin, Esq, that 
large dwelling House near a house, formerly 
two houses but then made into one and then 
in possession of said Hugh Henry situate on 
Ormond Key fronting river Anna Liffey con- 
taining in front 53 feet and in depth 120 feet 
next adjoining on East into holding of John 
Hamilton, goldsmith, on West, with the 
holding lately held by late Lordship Justice 
Doyne, decd, To Hold to Hugh Henry from 28 
Sept. next for 35 years at £60. rent. 

Witnesses: Mr John Smart, clerk to said 
Hugh Henry, and Joseph Landers, clerk to 
Henry Buckley of City Dublin, P.N. 

Joseph Landers sworn at Dublin, 30 Aug. 
1734. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 





1734. Fieminc, Edward. 

The last W. and T. of Edward Fiemine of 
City of Dublin, gent. Dated 20 June 1733. 
Proved 8 Nov. 1734. 

To my dearly beloved wife Ann Fleming 
the sum of £50, settled on her at our Marriage 
and my dwelling house on Ormond Key, and 
my houses and tenantcies in Liffey Street on 
trust and confidence reposed in her for the 
provision and maintenance of her and my 
two daus Ellinor and Elizabeth; but if my 
wife die before expiration of Lease thereof the 
same to my said two daus equally and sur- 
vivor.—To my son Thomas when 25, my two 
houses with appurtenances lying in Brides 
Street and in meantime profits thereof for 
this use.—To my son Nicholas my houses and 
tenancies lying in Abbey Street and Hawkins 
Street with appurtenances when 25. And in 
meantime as before.—To Judith Fleming of 
City of Dublin, spinster, £20.—To my uncle 
Stephen Clinton and his son all my wearing 
apparel and residue of my substance equally? 
—If my wife marry again her bequests to be 
void and in lieu only one third of profits of 
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my house on Ormond Key and houses in Liffey 
Street, and other two parts to my said two 
daus.—I appoint my said wife and my dear 
friend James Fleming of City of Dublin, 
gent., my executors. 

Witness my hand this 20 June 1733. 

(signed) Edward Fleming. 

Witnesses: Ellinor Burton, Jo Burton, 
Charles Smith. 

Probate granted to Anne Fleming, the 
widow, one of the executors [James Fleming 
the other executor renounced], 8 Nov. 1734. 

[ Prerog. Will 1734. ] 


1734. Fiemyne, Roger. 77—533—54631. 

FiemynG, Roger, v. Kean, Edward. Regd. 
22 Nov. 1734.—Memorial of a Lease dated 3 
Sept. 1734 between Roger FLemyne of City of 
Dublin, gent, of one part; and Edward Kean 
of Clontarff, Co. Dublin, Esq., of the other 
part. Whereby Roger Flemyng let to Edward 
Kean that piece of ground situate on East 
side of Boot-lane als, Pettycoat lane in liberty 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, containing 
front to Boot lane 191 feet, and in depth on 
South side 143 feet and on North side 169 
feet and at rere 198 feet, bounded on West to 
Boot lane, on North to a new Street leading 
from Caple Street to the river Brodoge, on 
East to Stable lane, and on South to said 
Macanally’s holding. To Hold for 68 years 
from the expiration of the Lease thereof 
heretofore made by said Roger Flemyng to 
Lenard McNally of Dublin, merchant, for 31 
years from 25 March 1734 at £20. rents. 

Witnesses: Mt James Davison, clerk - to 
George Morison of Dublin, P.N., and said 
George Morison. 

James Davison sworn at Dublin 22 Nov. 
1734. 


| Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 


Prerogative Grant Book. 
1736. Fiemine, Lady Helen.—1736, Dec. 20. 
Admon. of goods of Lady Helen Frieminc, 
wife of Michael Fleming of City of Dublin, 
Esq, decd, intestate, granted to said Michael 
Fleming. 


1737. Fremync, Alexander.—The last W. 
and T. of Alexander Ftemyne of City of Dub- 
lin, Taylor. Dated 16 May 1735. Proved 3 
June 1737.—As to the sum of £20. left or be- 
queathed to me by the last Will of Rev James 
Flemyng, decd, and all other of my Estate 
-and goods whatsoever, I bequeath same to My 
wife Elizabeth Flemyng and appoint her 
executor. Witness my hand this 16 May 1735. 








(signed) Alex: Flemyng, 
her 


Witnesses: Margaret x Bull, Cha. 
mark 
Meares, N.P. 
Probate of Will granted 3 June 1737. 
[Prerog, Will 1787.] 
1737. Freminc, Elizabeth.—The last W, 
and T. of “Elizabeth FLemine, widow of 
Alexander Fleming, late of City of Dublin, 
Taylor, decd. Dated 18 Nov. 1736. Proved 
3 June 1737. 

I bequeath £20, being a legacy left to 
me by my dear Husband Alexander Fleming 
and which my said husband became en. 
titled thereto by the last, Will of Rev. James 
Fleming, clke, decd, unto Jeremiah Bull of 
City of Dublin, Cordwainer, to be sued for 
and received by said Jeremiah Bull for his 
own use and for no other use whatsoever.—I 
appoint said Jeremiah Bull sole executor. 
Witness my hand this 18 ee 1736. 

er 
(signed) Elizabeth x Fleming. 
mark 

Witnesses: William Hunter, Martha 

er her 

x Bell, Margaret x Smith. 
mark mark ; 

Probate granted to Jeremiah Bull of City 
of Dublin, ‘‘ Calcear,’’ the executor 3 June 
1737. 

[Prerog. Will 1737.} 


Prerogative Grant Book. 

1737, June 3. Probate of Will of Eliza- 
beth Femina, late of City of Dublin, widow, 
decd, granted to Jeremiah Bull of City of 
Dublin, Calcearis,! executor. 

1737, June 3. Admon. of goods with Will 
annexed of Alexander Fiemyne, late of City 
Dublin, ‘‘ Sutor-Vestiary,’’2 decd, granted to 
Jeremiah Bull of City Dublin, ‘“ Calceario,”! 
executor named in Will of Elizabeth Fleming 
who was the widow and executrix and residual 
legatee of said decd, and who died without 
proving said will. 


1737, May 9. ‘Admon. goods James 
FLeMInG, late of City of Dublin, but in parts 
beyond the Seas, ‘‘Doleario’’ {Cooper.— 
H. F. R.], decd., intestate, granted to Charles 
Harford of City of Dublin ‘ Dolearis, 
principal creditor of said Admon. 

1737/8, Feb. 2. Admon. goods of C harles 
Harford late of City of Dublin, ‘‘ Doleary,” 


1, Calcearius — Shoemaker. : 
2. Sutor, or Sutor’s-Vestiary — Tailor. 
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decd, intestate, granted to Ann Harford of | 
said City Dublin, his widow. 

1737/8, Feb. 3. Admon. goods of James 
Fieminc late of City Dublin, ‘‘ Doleary,’’ 
decd intestate, granted to Anne Harford of 
(ity of Dublin, the widow and administratrix 
of Charles Harford late of City of Dublin, 
decd, the principal Creditor of said James 
Fleming which Charles Harford obtained 
Admon. of James Fleming, and died without 
fully administering. 


1738. Fiemync, Mary. The last W. and T. 
of Mary Flemyng of City of Dublin, widow. 
Dated 6 June 1738. Proved 23 June 1738. 
—To my son Robert Flemying £150 with my 
large signet ring, my Silver Watch, and 
Silver spoon with his name, 2 Silver Salts and 
my Silver Snuff Box.—To my son David 
Flemyng £150., one Silver Spoon marked 
“G, M. F.”’, my silver Cream Sawspan, one 
plain gold ring with motto ‘“ Live in Love,” : 
and one Silver toothpick case.—To my 
said son Robert Flemyng my red bed with its 
fittings. The Residue of my substance what- 
sever to my son-in-law Samuel Kathrens and 
my dau. Ann Kathrens his wife.—I appoint 
my son-in-law Samuel Kathrens and my said 
son Robert Flemyng execttors.—Witness my 
hand this 6 June 1738. 
(signed) Mary Flemyng. 

Witnesses: James Reynolds, Charles 
White. 

Probate granted 23 June 1738 to Samuel 
Kathrens, 

[Prerog. Will 1738. ] 





Prerogative Grant Book. 

1738, June 23. Probate of Willsof Mary 
Fieminc late of City Dublin, widow, granted 
to Samuel Kathrens, one of the executors, 
Saving rights of Robert Fleming the son, and 
other executor of deed. 

1739, Feb. 18. Michael Fremine, of 
Kevin's Street, Co. Dublin, merchant, decd, 
intestate, Admon. to Mary Fleming of same 
place, widow of said decd, as well for her own 
use as for William, Christopher, Thomas, 
Margaret and Elizabeth Fleming, minors, 
children of said deed. 


H. Fitzceratp ReyNorps. 
Weston-super-Mare. 


‘WEDDING CUSTOM.—A report in the 
~ Somerset County Herald of a wedding at 
Norton Fitzwarren Parish Church on the 





14 Feb., 1941, contains the following :— 





The old custom of locking the church gates 
was observed by the villagers, and these were 
only umlocked after the bridegroom had lifted 
the bride over them. ‘ 


W. W. Git. 


ANDYS’ HISTORY OF CLASSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIP.—Not long before his 
lamented death, that great scholar, Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff, in a long letter which 
I received from him, spoke in very high 
terms of Sandys’ ‘ History of Classical Schol- 
arship.’ This was issued in three volumes by 
the Cambridge University Press (1903-1908). 
A-new and somewhat enlarged edition of 
vol. i. has since appeared; but surely it is 
high time that a supplement should be put 
together for vol. iii., which closes with a brief 
—all too brief—notice of Walter Headlam 
(1866-1908). Since 1908 several distinguished 
scholars have joined the majority, among 
them Wilamowitz himself and Housman. 
There is a serious omission in Sandys’ work : 
no word is said of F. H. M. Blaydes, too often 
overlooked in this country, but not on the 
continent. If an appendix could be added to 
vol. iii. I would suggest that reference should 
be made to Binemann (the learned editor of 
Lactantius), Obbarius, Robinson Ellis, J. E. 
B. Mayor and his brother J. B. Mayor. 
Of course these names are but a few of many. 


E. H. Buakeney. 
Orchard Lawn, Winchester. 


HANGING LONDON. — Dulau & Co. 
were founded in 1792 by the Abbé Dulan, 
nephew of the Archbishop of Arles. After a 
few years in Wardour Street they moved to 
37, Soho Square (picture of interior in 
Sunday Times, 9 Sept. 1928). In 1875 
Frederick Justen (1832-1906), a native of 
Bonn, became sole proprietor. Justen formed 
the library of the British Museum (Natural 
History) on its transference to South Kensing- 
ton, his marked copy of Pritzel’s ‘ Thesaurus ’ 
is still treasured there. Obituaries and a por- 
trait of Justen are in the Soho Monthly 
Paper, December 1906, pp. 334-335, and the 
Journal of Botany, 1907, p. 62. 

In 1909 the firm became a limited com- 
pany, moving somewhat later to 34-36, Mar- 
garet Street (-1926), 32, Old Bond Street 
(1927-34), 2, Stafford Street (1935), and 29, 
Dover Street (1936-), the residence of John 
Nash (b. 1752, d. 1835). The Times (25 Mar. 
1941, p. 1) announces that the firm is being 
voluntarily wound up. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


SEPARATION OF SEXES IN CHURCH. 
J —In certain answers to visitation ques- 
tiorts of a bishop in 1638 husbands and wives 
are reported by name “‘ for sitting together,”’ 
and are ordered to be parted, ‘‘ the wife to be 
placed with the other women.”’ In one in- 
stance ‘‘ some other men or man ”’ was ordered 
to be placed in the pew with the husband, 
after his wife had been ejected. Was there a 
definite rule that the sexes should be separated 
in church, and if so when did it originate and 
when did it cease to hold good ? 


P. D. M. 


UEEN ELIZABETH AT BATH.—In 
1592, Queen Elizabeth visited Sir John 
Harington at Kelston (or Kilweston), near 
Bath. This visit appears to be the subject of 
the last two of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Is there 
any record as to those who accompanied her ? 


R. L. EaGur. 
Cheam. 


ERALDIC TERMS.—I should be grateful 
for information as to the meaning of the 
words italicised in the following extracts 
from ‘A Roll of Arms of the Thirteenth 
Century’ (Archaeologia No. 39, part 2, 
p. 380) : 

(1) L’Empereur de Almaine, d'or vng egle 
espany ove deux testes sable. 

(12) Le Roy de Hungrey, d’or estenzele a 
deux crois passans d’azure. 

(16) Le Roy de Norwey, gulez vn chival] d’or 
selle (? sellé = saddled). 

(41) Le Countee de Restell, gulez troiz 
rastells d’or. 

(46) Le Countee de Rummesville, d’or trois 
roses harges oue 3 roses vert. 

(49) Le Contee de Leonsteine, argent vn 
leon rampant gules coronne d’or sous vn mole 
d’ azure. 

(56) Le Countee de la March burulee de 
argent et d’azure de vn menue burules. 

(58) Le Countee de Cleve, gules vn escocheon 
d’argent vn carbuncle de flurte. 

(64) Le Countee de Wirtenberg d’or 3 perch 
de daimes sable. 

(65) Le Countee de Trerstein, d’or vn bysse 
gulez. 

(76) Le Duk de Pouland, @’or vn egle sable 
vn crescant in le petrine d’ argent. 

The Roll does not appear to be in its 





with by someone who hoped to make it clearer 
in places, and possibly mistakes were made 
when it was first copied. 
J.C. O. Maca, 
Colonel. 


ARRE.—In French armory barre signifies 

bend sinister. When used in the plural 
does it signify bars as understood in British 
armory? Example: Le Coute de Le Ile, 
gules trois barres d’or diaspres. (‘laken from 
the Roll referred to above.) 

It has occurred to me that ‘‘ barres ” may 
not have been used in the original, and in- 
serted by one who was unaware of its use in 
French. 

J. C. O. Macu, 

Colonel. 


S'. MARONOCH.—Rob Roy in the book of 
that name, chap. xxxiii., asks Frank 
Osbaldistone to pledge him in a grace-cup, 
and when the invitation is refused, exclaims, 
‘““'Then, by the soul of St. Maronoch! I must 
pledge myself.’’ 
What is known of this saint? In England 
I should expect the invocation of St. Julian 
for such hospitality, 
H1PpPoctiveEs. 


SWAN SIGNS FOR INNS.—The ancient 
borough of Buckingham appears to have 
possessed hostelries having a unique variant 
of the sign of the swan. A swan, the crest of 
the Staffords, former Earls and Dukes of 
Buckingham, has become the device for the 
borough Arms, but in a list of local taverns 
dated 1869 appear the Two Swans Inn (long 
since closed) and the Swan and Castle Hotel, 
which still functions. Neither of these swan 
names, to my knowledge, occurs elsewhere, 
and their origin appears very obscure. Why 
two swans, and why the castle? Does this 
refer to the former castle at Buckingham. 
Among well-known swan signs in_ the 
countryside one recalls the famous Four 
Swans at Waltham Cross; the Swan with 
Two Necks (nicks) in Lad Lane, City (long 
since vanished); The Old Swan, King Wil 
liam Street; The Swan, The White Swan, 
The Black Swan (all fairly common); The 
Swan and Sugar Loaf, South Croydon; and 
The Swan’s Nest at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Besant records an old MHolborn tavern 
quaintly called The Swan on the Hop. 
The Swan, the county device of Bucking: 
hamshire, as well as that adopted by the 
borough of Chepping Wycombe, may be 


original form.' It was apparently tampered ' looked for in many parts of the shire, but the 
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combination Swan and Sugar Loaf in Surrey 
prompts the query as to the significance of 
the sugar-loaf, which occurs independently at 
Dunstable, Beds. 

Taken on the whole, the sign of the swan 
appears more frequently on inns than almost 


any other, Nortn Bucks. 
HE ENGLISH AND CAMP LIFE.—In 
his Life of Marlborough, vol. ii., p. 218, 
Wolseley, describing the condition of the Eng- 
lish troops in Ireland in 1690, mentions them, 
among other miseries, as ‘‘ suffering from the 
proverbial inaptitude of the Englishman for 
camp life.’’ If this is proverbial it must have 
been frequently mentioned elsewhere. Could 
anyone give me references illustrating it_as a 
fact and also quote opinions of authorities to 

the same effect ? 4. 


TALE ALE AS MEDICINE (See ante p. 
248).—In his interesting reply on the 
treatment of ague before the introduction of 
quinine, for which I would thank him, Mr. 
B. R. TowNEND mentions a remedy consisting 
of ‘ pepper, ginger, mustard-seed, vinegar 
and stale ale seethed.’’ What were supposed 
to be the properties of stale ale? How did its 
staleness modify the ale? Was stale ale 
recommended as a specific for any other 
maladies ? O. N. H. 


DD (TOD) FAMILY.—In  Burke’s 

‘Landed Gentry’ (1847) is a brief pedi- 
gree of the Todd family of Tranby Park and 
Halnaby. The compilers state that this family 
derives from Thomas Todd, who was located 
at Swanland, near Hull, temp. James I. 

Can any reader please provide genealogical 
details of the ancestors of this Thomas Todd, 
ot complete the gap which occurs between him 
and the John Todd who is mentioned by 
Burke and upon whose decease the male line 
became extinct? Was this family connected 
im any way with the Sir William Todd who 
was lord mayor of York in 1487? 

Information on this or any other branches 
of the Todd or Tod families will be welcome. 


Francis W. Steer. 


THE “OLD SCHOOL TIE.’’—It is now 

some years since the old school tie and the 
sentiment it stands for have. been held up to 
ridicule. I remember Mr. Priestley in 
‘Angel Pavement ’ is most merciless about it. 
At the same time I have noticed, quite re- 
cently, attempts to set it in a better light. 
The point of these remarks is a wish to know 








who first pitched upon it as ridiculous. Was 
it someone reacting violently from Kipling’s 
view of things ? 


D. K. 


HE INFERIORITY COMPLEX IN 
HISTORY.—It has been said that the 
war of 1914-1918 had as its deepest cause the 
Kaiser’s inferiority complex on account of his 
shrunken arm. I have read that Hitler is 
also pushed on by an inferiority complex. ‘To 
how many whom we are accustomed to con- 


sider great men has the inferiority complex 


been attributed by modern students of his- 
tory, and held to account for their extra- 
ordinary performances ? 


R. E. F. 


( RIGIN OF SAYINGS WANTED.—Can any 

of your readers give me a clue to the origin 
of the well-known saying “do ut des”? and 
also to that other saying Abusus non tollit 
usum, which has a Baconian ring, though I 
have not, so far been able to trace it in Bacon’s 
writings. 

There is an oft quoted dictum “‘ Waterloo was 
won on the playing ground of Eton,” which has 
been usually attributed to the Duke of Welling- 
ton. But is it not more likely that the words 
should run “on the milling ground” of that 
famous school? : 

E. H. BuaKeney. 

Orchard Lawn, Winchester. 


( RIGIN WANTED.—What is the origin of 
the lines and correct words 
“From Ghosties and Ghasties, and long- 
leggetty beasties 
And things that go bump in the night 
Good Lord, deliver us.” 

Since the 1914-1918 war they have been 
popularised in the West of England by souvenir 
manufacturers as “The Old Cornish Litany.” 
If they are Cornish, they certainly are not 
old. A correct version might show a Scottish 
origin. 

AsHiey Rowe. 

Mount Hawke, Cornwall. 


UOTATIONS: AUTHORS WANTED.—Who 
wrote the passages enclosed? I do mot find 
them in the Books of Quotations I have. 


1. “ Perhaps this very woodland here 
Is lovelier than it used to be, 
Because some other held it dear 
And stood and looked from tree to tree 
And loved it long ago.” 
2. ‘‘ Look thy last on all things lovely 
Every hour; let no night : 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 
Thou have paid thy utmost blessing, 
Since that all things thou wouldst praise 
Beauty took from those who loved them 
In other days.” - 
ey Ge. 
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Replies. 


OLD CONTRIBUTORS TO 
‘nN. & Q.’ 
(clxxx. 259). 


REMEMBER, T. C. Noble, and was well 

acquainted with him as far back as 1887, 
when I met him continuously at the British 
Museum Reading Room. His full name was 
Theophilus Charles Noble. He was the author 
of a number of books showing painstaking re- 
search. At the time I first met him, in 1887, 
he was full of zeal without in any way beihg 
a bore, At that date he had already published 
several books, and among them a notable one 
(‘ Memories of Temple Bar’, 1870) which 
is a most entertaining book upon Fleet Street 
and the eastern end of the Strand. On pp. 
117-126 there is a chapter ‘A Ramble Along 
Fleet St.’ which has an autobiographical 
paragraph as follows. Referring to 79, Fleet 
Street, he says: 

And here until 1851, carried on business as 
a bookseller, ths father of the present writer, 
whose interest in the street and the compilation 
of these “ memorials” will be more clearly 
understood when he states that here he made 
his début in the world. His father, Theophilus 
Noble, met with an early death at the height 
of a great London season; was buried on a 
gentle slope in the cemetery, Norwood, and close 
to him a few years later, was likewise buried 
the celebrated Mr. Douglas Jerrold who as 
editor of Lloyds News, was, as fate would 
have it, a neighbour during life, and in the 
tomb the same. 

The stock of the elder Noble was sold by 
auction in 1851. : 

Noble used to correspond with me from 110, 
Greenwood Road, Dalston. I do not know 
when he died, but I feel sure that some other 
reader will be able to supply more details 
than I can. Noble was a man‘ when I first 
knew him of restless energy and bubbling over 
with enthusiasm for study and research. He 
belonged to the Ironmongers’ Company in the 
City, and they can probably supply fuller 
information. He wrote a History of the Iron- 
mongers Company, which was privately 
printed in 1889. He also printed a useful 
contemporary document upon the Defence of 
the country at the time of the threatened 
Armada Invasion. There were some offprints 
of some of his contributions to ‘N. and Q.’, 
and one of these was ‘ Dr. Johnson and Lich- 
field’, a single sheet, 1887. 





A. L. Humpnreys. 





ECORDS OF THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS 
(clxxx. 136, 177, 211, 262).—One of the 
reasons given for a history of the turnpike 
trusts not having been written is that it would 
require an Act of Parliament to make the 
necessary documents available. When the 
Turnpike Act was presented, plans and par 
ticulars of disturbances, etc., had to be laid 
before the House, but when the Act was 
granted all the documents were sealed and 
deposited in the archives under some curious 
order, by which they could not be consulted by 
any stranger at any future time. The open- 
ing of these documents to the public would 
provide many plans of districts for which we 
do not possess any early authentic informa- 
tion. é 

There were a number of toll-bars at the 
Five Ways in Birmingham, and a number of 
mile-posts and wall-plates on the road to 
Quinton, taking St. Martin’s Church, 
Birmingham, as zero point. There were 
toll-bars at Quinton, Hagley Green, and West 
Hagley near the Littleton Arms. One also 
stood at the bottom of Fairfield Common, 
Stourbridge side, on the Stourbridge-Broms- 
grove road, 

Photographs of drawings by George 
Townsend of all the gates which at one time 
surrounded Exeter are in possession of the 
City Library at Exeter. A  water-colour 
drawing of one near Swindon may be seen in 
the Borough Museum there. 

The poet, William Cowper, writing to Lady 
Hesketh from Weston Underwood, near 
Olney, Nov. 3, 1787, observes ‘‘ The distance 
from Sherrington toll-gate to our door is but 
four miles and a quarter.’’ Sherrington is 
on the Newport Pagnell-Olney road). 

In the neighbourhood of Bath and Bristol 
until quite recently I have observed the word 
‘* turnpike ’’ inscribed on milestones. A map 
of Bath in 1801 indicates the position of 
Lansdown turnpike south-east of Lansdown 
Place, N.E. of the city at the commencement 
of what is thereon described ‘‘ road over 
Lansdown to Gloucester.” (‘The City of 
Bath of our Grandfathers and of To-Day.’ 
Gordon Home. ) 

On 10 July 1765 the commissioners or 
trustees for widening the turnpike road from 
Newton Abbott to Totnes executed an assign- 
ment of the tolls to be levied to one John 
Jeffreys, of Green Park, London, Esq. Evi- 
dently the farming of tolls was a lucrative 
proposition. : 

Among turnpike gates in the Metropolitan 
district was the St. George’s or Southwark 
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Bar, mentioned by Besant as being said to 
have once stood at the end of Tabard Street 
(on the Surrey side). Close by was a parcel 
of Jand then known. as the ‘‘ Toll Acre,’’ in the 
vicinity of Buckenham Square. Until quite 
recently Dalston Junction, Hackney, was 
known alternatively as Kingsland Gate. 

Baines has recorded that about 1839 Belsize 
Lane, Hampstead, was long, narrow and 
lonesome. Midway was a very small farm, 
and near thereto the owner of Belsize House 
erected a turnpike gate to demonstrate his 
rights of possession. (This gate would, of 
course, have been independent of trust ad- 
ministration, probably like several still exist- 
ing in rura] districts, as, for example, at 
Stanstead near Broxbourne. ) 

Faulkner has been quoted as referring to 
Portobello Lane (Shepherds Bush) as ‘‘ near 
the turnpike.’’ I can recollect having heard 
verbal references to Brompton or Kensington 
turnpike, and have often wondered whether 
its location was at the junction of Brompton 
and Knightsbridge-Kensington roads (near 
Harrods’ Stores) for the Brompton, Fulham, 
Putney route was the coach road to Ports- 
mouth from the west end. 

At the extreme point of Islington parish 
boundary was a gatehouse, originally only of 
suficient width for one laden packhorse to 
pass through. From this gate Highgate takes 
its name. The main traffic artery to the 
North originally passed through Highgate 
village, ascending Highgate Hill. The dis- 
tance was shortened by the Archway Road. 

The word bar (ante p. 262) besides 
applying in Potters Bar, may obviously have 
a similar significance in place-names such as 
“ Bell Bar’ near Barnet ; Leeming Bar near 
Catterick, Yorks., and Carter Bar in the 
= on the Border of England and Scot- 
and. 

The most striking events in the history of 
turnpike trusts were undoubtedly the 
Rebecca riots which occurred in South Wales 
during the years 1842 and 1843. In this 
insurrection staged as a popular demonstra- 
tion against the tolls nearly every turnpike in 
the south of the Principality was ruthlessly 
destroyed by armed crowds led by men attired 
in women’s garments, leaders who, notwith- 
standing the speedy despatch of the military 
units and posses of London police, were never 
discovered. In other parts of the country, too, 
scenes of disorder are chronicled. More than a 
century earlier, in 1732, gates and toll-houses 
were levelled to the ground at Hertford by 


_ armed gangs of ruffians. Gregory informs us 





that ‘‘ between 1727 and 1735 the outbreaks 
against the toll gates were so frequent that in 
1734 Parliament passed a law imposing the 
death penalty for the destruction of a turn- 
pike.” Anti-turnpike riots, howe¥er, con- 
tinued, at Bristol in 1749 and at Leeds in 
1753. Occurrences of this kind were attended 
by loss of life. 

There were, however, other aspects of the 
system at work. Henry Purefoy writes from 
Shalstone near Buckingham, Monday, April 
9, 1750, to Thomas Sheppard regarding one 
goodman William Strange: 


My late tenant .. . on going with his goods, 
corn and hay . . . tells mee hee had 6 teams 
to draw ye same & the Act of Parliamt. declaring 
that a team laden with corn is to pay but 6d. 
was the oceasion of this mistake & I suppose 
he might have some goods jointly loaded with 
the corn wch might irritate ye turnpike man. 
As Master Strange is willing to make ye turn- 
pike any reasonable satisfaction, I desire you 
would put him in a way to extricate himself 
out of this difficulty . .. (Purefoy Letters, vol. 
il., p. 371). 

Reverting to milestones near London. I 
have personally checked the positions of a 
series from Highwood Hill in a southward 
direction to beyond Mill Hill and Bittacy 
Hill, of the square-block pattern. Those in 
the Old Kent Road were set diagonally on 
the kerb-side. Beyond New Cross by Lee and 
Eltham the measurements were to Foots Cray 
on the Maidstone road; and from New Cross 
to Dartford by Blackheath. We may assume 
that these measurement points were the limits 
severally of the respective trust administra- 
tions. I can also recollect stones along 
Wandsworth Road, and Green Lanes, via 
Harringay, measured to Enfield. 

There were also quarter-mile posts about 30 
years ago in the direction of East Ham and 
Barking. 

Atan B. ANDERSON. 


“(VAIN AND ABEL”? (clxxx. 243, 282).— 
As a native of Oxford I was familiar over 
sixty years ago with the stone figure in the 
chief quad of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
representing Abel being slain by his brother, 
but it had disappeared before I came up to 
B.N.C. as a scholar in 1891. W. Tuckwell 
‘ Reminiscences of Oxford’, 2nd ed., 1907, 
p. 295) writes : 
Cain taking A-bel’s life, his Sunday paper, 
was the current joke, and undergraduates after 


wines would clamber on to the fraticide’s 
shoulder. 


J. D. ROLLEsTON. 
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I have read some amusing stories about 
these statues in L. R. Farnell’s ‘An Oxonian 
Looks Back,’ illus., 1934. The book being for 
the next few days inaccessible to me, I cannot 
indicate the page, which will easily be found 
in the Index. : 

(Dr.) Pau Maas. 


S': VINCENT DE PAUL IN AMERICA 

(clxxx. 172).—Helen Bailly de Bar- 
barey’s ‘ Elizabeth Seton’ (1927) should be 
consulted. Daughter of Richard Bayley, 
professor in King’s College—now Columbia 
University—and widow of William Seton, 
Elizabeth Ann Seton (Mother Seton) was the 
American founder of the Sisters of Charity 
in America. She began in 1809, when she was 
thirty-five, with a community at Emmitsburg, 
Md., which soon adopted the rules of the 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. At 
the time of her death, in 1821, Mother Seton 
was canonical superior of the twenty Ameri- 
can communities, with their schools and 
orphanages. The still enlarging sisterhood 
applied, around 1850, for incorporation 
within the then almost world-wide Order and 
was constituted a province of it. 


FRrREDERIC CoONNETT WHITE. 


ISBON WINE (clxxx. 261).—Not one but 
many Wines are grown in the neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon. In the Olivaes district are 
the wines of Camarete (with, when old, some 
resemblance to natural port), those of 
Cadaval, and several varieties of Bucellas 
(the finer vintages satisfying in colour, taste, 
and bouquet when matured). The Termo of 
Lisbon yields the wines of Collares (red and 
white at, in 1852, from three farthings to 
threepence a bottle!) and the white wines of 
Carcavello. In the days of sail and through 
the early days of steam, such of these wines as 
were shipped had to be “‘ fortified” to offset 
the effects of transportation, and so largely 
failed of appeal to the connoisseur. With 
to-day’s even keels and given good fortune, 
however, our oldest and firmest ally may sur- 
vive to find, due to the blows dealt to the 
French industry, a better British market than 

ever for these and her other wines. 

Freperic Connett WHITE. 


UTHORS OF PLAYS WANTED (clxxx. 
260).—‘ Incle and Yarico’, 1787, George 
Colman, the younger (also an earlier version, 
1742, by Mrs. Weddell) ; ‘ School for Wives ’, 
1773, H. Kelly; ‘Modern Antiques’, 1791, 
John O’ Keefe; ‘ The Farmhouse ’, 1789, J. P. 





Kemble (from Johnson’s ‘ Country Lasses’- 
‘Grief a la mode’, 1702, R. Steele: ‘ The 
Agreeable Surprise ’, 1766, Anon. ‘ Harlequin 
Foundling’ I have not been able to find. It 
may have been provincial. 

Sr. Vincent Trovusriper, 


SPECTS OF HOUSES (clxxx. 244),— 
That fine example of early Tudor archi- 
tecture, Loseley House, near Guildford, has a 
northern aspect. 
H. R. E. R. 
I have always surmised that it was the in- 
tense desire among fashionable architects of 
the past to pander in every detail to the par- 
ticular whims of their distinguished patrons. 
The main front at Stowe, however, with its 
lordly portico and colonnades, faces directly 
north. Whether Lord Cobham expressly 
specified such a chilly aspect, or whether it 
was taken for granted he did not care, who 
shall say ? 
ALAN B. ANDERSON. 


TWOOD’S MACHINE (clxxx. 261).— 
This consists essentially of a light grooved 
wheel on which is hung a light cord with 
known weights attached to its ends. When 
these weights are equal no motion takes place, 
but if one of them.has a small known weight 
placed on it that one moves down with in- 
creasing speed and pulls the other up. 
Arrangements are provided to remove the 
small weight after a given interval of time. 
The speed increases as long as the small 
weight is acting. If the small weight is then 
removed it is found that the speed of the 
weights remains constant. Hence we find that 
force = mass X acceleration and that speed 
= acceleration x time, ete. 
A. S. E. AcKERMANN, 


There is a description of this in Deschanel, 
‘ Elementary Treatise of Natural Philosophy’ 
(my edition is 1885), on p. 56 of Vol. i. 


J. ¥F. M. 


The ‘D.N.B.’ gives the description: ‘ for 
exhibiting and verifying the accelerative 
action of gravity,’’ and the reference to p. 
of Atwood’s ‘Treatise on the Rectilinear 
Motion and Rotation of Bodies’; with a 
description of original experiments relative to 
the subject (Cambridge, 1784) ; there is a plate 
at the end of the book. But the apparatus 1s 
described in a good many elementary text- 
books on dynamics, e.g. Love’s ‘ Theoretical 
Mechanics.’ F. P. W. 
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Among the various papers and _ treatises 
(jeorge Atwood wrote is the ‘ Treatise on the 
Rectilinear Motion and Rotation of Bodies 
(1784) which described the apparatus known 
as Atwood’s machine. 

It is an apparatus described as _ being 
designed to demonstrate the relation of time, 
space, and velocity in the motion of a falling 
body. It consists essentially of a wheel over 
which two masses are suspended, weighing 
respectively, say 494 grammes and 50} 
grammes, the total mass being 100 grammes. 
The force acting upon the machine is due to 
the excess in weight of one body over the other, 
that is, one gramme. Let this gramme be a 
piece of wire which can be removed by a ring 
on one of the a gee of the wheel. A pen- 
dulum is provided which regulates a_time- 
piece. The heavier weight is supported by a 
plate which can be dropped as the pendulum 
ticks. The ring is skid down so that the 
weight takes exactly one second to reach it, 
which can be arranged after some trials by 
making the click of the wire on the ring and 
the tick of the pendulum coincide. The 
weight, relieved of the wire, still travels down- 
wards until it is stopped by a plate arranged 
as before to catch it at the end of one second. 
This plate will be found to be about 9.81 centi- 
metres below the ring. That is to say, the 
weight of one gramme, acting for one second, 
has imparted to the whole mass of 100 
grammes a velocity of 9.81 centimetres per 
second. 

The ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ or 
‘Everyman’s’ will doubtless furnish similar 
details and perhaps your correspondent will 
be able to refer to them. 

PETER GRIFFITHS. 


NCIENT TITHE BARNS (clxxx. 118, 
176, 231).—A thatched tithe barn has 
been noted as standing in the Rectory grounds 
at Marsh Gibbon, Bucks. Laithkirk Church, 
near Middleton-in-Teesdale, County Durham, 
is known as the Church of the Holy Barn. 
Possessing neither tower nor spire it is 
thought to have originally been a tithe barn. 
‘The tithe barn at Bredon (near Tewkesbury) 
has an early Decorated porch. The one at 
Harmondsworth (Middlesex) is of timber 
throughout. The great tithe barn at Bradford- 
on Avon (Wilts.) measures 167 ft. 6 in. by 
30 ft. 3in. It has two porches on either side, 
and consists of fourteen bays. There are 
masons’ marks on stone near south-east 


porch, 


A. 





HOMAS SULLIVAN, GRANDFATHER 

OF SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN (clxxx. 
170, 251).—The Life of the composer by his 
nephew, . Herbert Sullivan, states that the 
grandfather was a Sergeant and was in charge 
of the guard on Napoleon at St. Helena. His 
regiment is not mentioned. 

Saya. 
Bournemouth. 


HE OLIVE (clxxx. 243, 286).—The Cali- 
fornian State Board of Agriculture esti- 
mates the number of olive trees in California 
as a million and a half. The official year-book 
of the Union of South Africa includes the 
olive among fruits cultivated on a commercial 
scale, although not one of the leading fruits 
such as those exported. The tree needs a mild, 
moist winter and a long, hot and dry summer. 


SaYAr. 


HALSEY FAMILY (clxxx. 245).—Mnr. 

VIDLER may be interested to know that 
there were Halseys domiciled at Chichester, 
and in certain West Sussex villages during 
the eighteenth century, In 1710 one William, 
son of John Halsey of Chichester, was 
apprenticed to Thomas Needham, a merchant 
tailor, the premium paid being £2 2s. The 
Robert Halsey to whom Mr. Vipter refers 
possessed property at Playden as well as at 
Rye, his heir being his brother John, who 
attained his eighteenth year on Dec. 24, 1634. 


JOHN PLAYFORD. 


HE COLOSSEUM IN REGENT'S 
PARK (clxxix, 459, clxxx, 48).—Mr. 
Stanley Bult, on April 20, 1940, gave a lec- 
ture with illustrations to fellow-members of 
the British Puppet Guild at their rooms, then 
at 32, Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, 
W.C.1, on the interest in, and popularity of, 
the Cosmo, pano, diorama, in the closing 
years of the eighteenth and the opening de- 
cades of the nineteenth century. The speaker 
made several references to the Regent’s Park 
Colosseum, and quoted contemporary evidence. 
A report appeared at the time in my puppetry 
columns in the World’s Fair. The B.P.G. has 
since moved to 81, Bromyard Road, Wor- 

cester. 

GeRALD Morice. 


“ DOOR,”’ USED OF THE DEPARTED 

(clxxx. 136, 175).—In my young days 
round about seventy years ago, and even as 
late as 1880; and in a few cases nearly forty 
years ago, I well remember that the very old 
members of families often spoke of the 
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dead as ‘‘ poor X’’, or ‘“‘ poor Y’’. I think 
the term was much more used in the country 
than in the towns, those using it, with a few 
exceptions, in my presence, were country-born 
—_ bred, and of various social positions in 
life. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


[HE KEYS AND DOORS OF NEWGATE 
(clxxix. 420).—A door, supposed to have 
been one of the doors of Newgate, exists, let 
into a garden wall, at Newby Hall, Ripon, 
Yorkshire. 
Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


EWELLED COPY OF ‘OMAR 

KHAYYAM ’ (clxxx. 62, 122).—The loss 
of this book, made at a cost of £300, and lost 
in the Titanic, was a tragedy, but the Daily 
Telegraph (25 Mar., p. 6) reveals another 
such loss caused by an enemy bomb. It was 
a copy of the Vedder edition which was lost 
at sea. One day Mr. Stanley Bray, manager 
of a London firm of bookbinders, came across 
the designer’s original drawings, and seven 
years were spent in making another copy, 
1,051 stones, 4,967 pieces of leather, 1,125 
sheets of best gold leaf, and 5,000 hours of 
work, valued at £2,000, being used. 

The Vedder copy was designed by Francis 
Sagorski, another jewelled copy, designed and 
executed by Sutcliffe, is in the Frankfort 
Museum. 

J. ARDAGH. 


UAKERS IN IRELAND (clxxx. 227).— 

Your correspondent might refer to the 
obvious beginning for such an _ enquiry, 
namely, Besse’s ‘ Sufferings ’, 1753, Vol. ii. ; 
he will find pp. 457-493 devoted to Quakers 
in Ireland from 1654 to 1690, with ample par- 
ticulars. If he has difficulty in gaining access 
to this book, which is not at all rare, I shall 
have pleasure in lending it to him—with the 
warning that it is a solid folio—if he will 
write to me directly. 


G. Exanp. 
Weston Turville, Aylesbury. 


““TT IS RUDE TO POINT ” (clxxx. 244).— 

Might it not be that the indication of 
an object by pointing evidenced a lack of edu- 
cation, and power of description by speech ? 
There are still annoying persons who in 
crowded shopping streets draw the attention 
of friends to objects in shop windows by 
means of uplifted umbrellas. 


P. D. M. 








In reply to Mr. Wuire’s query, the late 
Mr. W. J. Andrew, F.S.A., well-known ag q 
mediaeval scholar, once told me the reason 
why it was rude to point at anybody. He said 
that, in early days, it was the custom, when 
the Sovereign or anyone in authority, wished 
to give an order, for him to point at the 
person, to whom, and while he was giving it, 
Hence to point at anyone implies that he or 
she are of inferior rank and it is therefore 
rude. 

I have never heard it was considered rude 


to point at things.  [roporp A. Vinier. 


HAKESPEARE: STANDARD EMEND- 
ATIONS (clxxix, 388, 466; clxxx. 283), 
—The Variorum Shakespeare was not asked 
for, but actual examples of emendations in 
plain texts. I should not go in any case to 
the largest collections of notes and comments 
on single plays to solve a detail of text. I 
have looked through several of the volumes in 
former years. They are not available in many 
reasonably good libraries. Surely corres 
pondents might realise the scholar’s difficul- 
ties. (1) If one does not live in London, ‘or, 
say, Oxford, war-time has made access to big 
towns and libraries more difficult, or even 
impossible. Civilians are asked to keep off 
the roads, to give room for military traffic, 
which includes soldiers on motor-cycles exceed- 
ing 60 miles an hour uphill. (2) There is no 
room for such bulky volumes as the Variorum 
in the modern private library, on which the 
tremendous output of literature in these days 
has made an immensely increased demand. 
(3) Incomes are much smaller and the 
volumes of the Variorwm are decidedly ex- 
pensive. Thus I am helped by being com- 
mended to a source which does not answer my 
query and which it is impossible for me to get 
at. Queries may produce divagations of real 
value and interest, but I do suggest that in 
general more attention to what is asked and 
exact references are more likely to give satis 
faction to the querist. Ww. HJ. 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS (clxxx. 
220).—Mr. Wenpty and Mr. Hamer have 
no need to look to Mantuan or Virgil for the 
origin of the Christian name Silvanus. Its 
use is post-Reformation and was taken from 
the New Testament. The Silas of the Acts 
appears in 2 Cor. i. 19, 1 Thess. i. 1, Pet. v. 
12, as Silvanus (Gr. Aovavds), and Silas 
itself is an abbreviated form of Silvanus. 


E. G. W. 
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D SONG WANTED (clxxx. 80, 143).— 

Strictly ‘Hark! The Boatswain’s Whistle,’ 
this song, dear to Commodore Trunnion, was 
written in Gay’s day, but not, folks think, by 
a sailorman. 

Dr. Maurice Greene (1694 or 1695 (1755) 
set it to music and differing versions of 
it are to be seen in song books around 1750. 
The following is the version which Thomas 
Dibden inserted in the appendix to his father’s 
songs as they were published in 1841: 


“Life is chequer’d!—toil and pleasure 
Fill up all the various measure. 
See the crew, in flannel jerkins, 
Drinking, toping flip by firkins; 

And as they raise the tip 

To their happy lip, 

On the deck is heard no other sound, 
But prithee, Jack, prithee, Dick 
Prithee, Sam, prithee, Tom, 

let the can go round. 

Then, hark to the boatswain’s whistle! 

Bustle, bustle, bustle, my boy; 

Let us stir, let us toil, 
But let us drink all the while, 
For labour’s the price of our joy. 


Life is chequer’d!—toil and pleasure 

Fill up all the various measure. 

Hark! the crew, in sun-burnt faces, 

Chanting black-ey’d Susan’s graces! 
And as they: raise their notes 
Thro’ their rusty throats, 

On the deck is heard, etc. 


Life is chequer’d!—toil and pleasure 
Fill up all the various measure. 
Hark! the crew, their cares discarding, 
With hustle-cap, or with chuck-farthing; 
Still in a merry pin, 
Let ’em lose or win, 
On the deck is heard, etc.” 


Freperic Connett Waite. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


qutHor WANTED (elxxix. 352).—I am now 
in a position to answer my own query and 
to state that the lines :— 


“Before thy mystic altar, heav’nly. Truth, 

I kneel in manhood, as I knelt in youth; 
Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay, 
And life’s last shade be brightened by thy ray: 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below 
Soar without bound, without consuming glow.” 


are by Sir William Jones. They form the 
concluding sentence of ‘Berkley’s_ Siris, 
Imitated,’ and are to be found in ‘ The Poetical 
Works of Sir William Jones’: 1810: vol. i. p. 
20. These lines were written by Sir William 
in Berkley’s Siris; they are, in fact, a beauti- 
ful version of the last sentence of the Siris, 
amplified and adapted to himself. He that 
would make a real progress in knowledge, must 
dedicate his age as well as youth, the latter 
= - well as the first fruits, at the “ altar 
u Lae 


Hues GLapstTone. 





The Library. 


The Secret of Pascal. By H. F. Stewart. 
(Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.) 


WE have here three essays, ‘ Pascal in De- 

bate’, ‘ Pascal as Moralist’, ‘ Pascal as 
Poet’, which are to be regarded, the author 
tells us, as a postscript to his ‘ The Holiness 
of Pascal’, published in 1915. Twenty-five 
more years “of constant practice and conse- 
quent intimacy ’’ have confirmed him in the 
opinion he then held of Pascal’s religious 
thought and attitude. The new studies wear 
a secular aspect and are so far as possible con- 
fined to this, excluding however mathe- 
matics, science and philosophy. 

All three are good; they bring out points 
in Pascal’s genius which have not indeed 
hitherto escaped notice, but yet can be pro- 
fitably and with renewed interest considered 
in the light thrown on them by one so deeply 
versed in Pascal’s mind, methods and charac- 
ter as is Mr. Stewart. It is a mark of Pascal’s 
greatness that any student of sufficient 
earnestness can elicit something new and 
worth while from study of him, were it 
nothing but his own genuine response. For 
Pascal’s appeal is to the depths of one’s think- 
ing, and if he gets a response at all, it is likely 
to be something individual. 

The ‘‘ secret ’? announced in the title would 
seem to lie mostly with Pascal as a poet, 
though an attentive reader will gather that 
what made him so formidable a debater and 
what brought his thought into frame as a 
moralist played great part in the activity of 
spirit which Mr. Stewart recognises as poetry. 
We are given examples of the rhythmical 
quality, the parallelism akin to Hebrew 
usage, the sense of proportion, the severe 
restriction to the essential, characteristic of 
his writing. It should be well appreciated by 
the modern mind—accustomed as we all are 
to the idea that structures designed for speed 
—car or ship or aeroplane—must carry no 
superfluous weight, and, in their lines, offer 
the least possible resistance to air or water. 
On some such principles did Pascal deal with 
the French language, stripping it down to the 
last possibility of serving as effective vehicle 
for his meaning. While this was of service 
for what he intended to achieve by his writing, 
it was for his own mind much more than mere 
mechanical exercise. The influence of the use 
of language on the user, of his poetry on the 
poet is a subject too subtle for more than a 
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few critics to tackle successfully even where 
we have sufficient material for the task. Mr. 
Stewart is, we think, happy in having 
brought out that somewhere in this region is 
to be found the “ fine pointe’ of Pascal’s 
excellence. 


Tue Quarterly Review for this April comes 
to us at a moment of acceleration in 
the work of destruction. Though inevitably 
everywhere much comment is offered on the 
present state of the world the fact has to be 
faced that little or nothing of it can as yet 
carry real profit. Therefore we were glad to 
find that only three articles in this number 
are devoted to war and politics: Lord Winter- 
ton’s ‘ Mobilisation of the British Common- 
wealth,’ Lord Gorell’s ‘ Britain at War’ and 
Sir Cuthbert Headlam’s ‘ Party Government.’ 
The rest deal with topics of a recreative kind, 
from which we will not except Prince Matila 
Ghyka’s ‘ War and Karma: A Karmic Inter- 
pretation of War’ for, even for those who do 
not actually assent to them, great and ancient 
theories within whose mighty range of 
causality the present. war is but an incident, 
have power to seize the imagination and to 
refresh. Lighter aspects of a war, some of 
which are indeed funny enough, relate to the 
American Civil War; Lieut.-Colonel P. T. 
Butler’s account of them brings out the 
American quality of the humour. We were 
glad to see some fresh appreciation of Francis 
Thempson in ‘ His Fruit not Bread’ by Miss 
Winifred Graham Wilson whose interest lies 
in Thompson’s almost prophetic relation to 
science even more than in his poetry. Mr. 8. 
Reed Brett in ‘I believe... A Layman’s 
Theology ’ seeks to depart from the interpre- 
tation of Christianity as being mainly a social 
scheme which has held the field for so long ; he 
would stress it once more as a message for the 
individual, if only because, unless it avails 
to spiritualise men individual by individual, 
it must fail in its task of forming a truly 
Christian society. Mrs. George Villiers 
under ‘Pump and Promenade’ gives an 
entertaining history of Cheltenham, from the 
day early in the eighteenth century when Mr. 
Mason observed pigeons picking vigorously in 
a corner of his newly bought field and so dis- 
covered the first mineral spring at Chelten- 
ham, on through fashion and frivolity and 
seriousness to the present day. There is a 
good life of Baden-Powell by Mr. E. E. 
Reynolds; Mr. Maurice Headlam writes of 





‘ Modern Fly-fishing’; and the Rev. A, 
West has an interesting and noteworthy dis 
cussion of the Fairbridge Farm Schools, 


+ BOOKSELLER’S CATALOGUE 


We have looked through Mr, B 
Quakitcn’s Catalogue No, 586 with a g 
deal of interest. The list is of books in Bnge 
lish Literature and History printed éing 
1700, and the prize of the collection, whig 
numbers 618 items, is a first edition @ 
Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ pricg 
£325. This bound in contemporary cal 
with a levant morocco case by Riviére. Thy 
volumes dated 1727, 1726 and 1725 of a cob 
lection of old ballads supposed to have bet 
edited by Ambrose Philips make an attract} 
item. They are illustrated by copperp 
and are offered at £3. Next them come # 
five volumes of Child’s ‘ English and Scottisl 
Popular Ballads’ costing £25 (1882-1898 
Many tempting first editions are here, f@ 
example. ‘ Villette’ (1853: £5 15s.); Ches 
terfield’s ‘ Letters to his Son ’ (1774: && 
15s.); De Quincey’s ‘Opium Eater’ (1822; 
£24); Fielding’s ‘ Joseph Andrews’ (1742: 
£28), ‘ Voyage to Lisbon ’ (1755: £4 10s.) and 
‘Serious Address to the People of Great 
Britain’ (1745: £10 10s.); .Gay’s ‘ Fables 
two volumes in one (1727 and 1738: £25); 
Gray’s ‘Odes’ from the Strawberry Hill 
Press (1757: £10 10s.) and Keats’s ‘ Lamia, 
Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes and other 
Poems’ (1820: £56). The work of the dif 
ferent private presses is largely represent 
and English translations of foreign autho 
appear frequently. We noticed also a copy of 
that rare book, the four volumes of the 
‘Letters and Journals of Lady Mary Coke, 
1756-1774,’ published 1889-1896—£14, and 
set of original drawings for ‘ Rober 
Macaire’ by “‘ Phiz’’ (1840: £15 15s.). 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. ta 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
gg to put in the top left-hand corner @” 
the envelope the number of the page @ | 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, es 

Tae Manacer will be pleased to 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to 8 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 


a. 
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